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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its 
earliest known inhabitants to the present The Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, devoted 
to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard 
format of visual information and to the care of the in¬ 
dustrial archives of the Curt Teich Company of 
Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes photo¬ 
graphs and postcards of subjects related to North 
American twentieth century culture. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, 

27277 Forest Preserve Road, 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (708) 526-7878 
(708) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 


Curt Teich Office hours 8:30a.m. to 4:30p.m. Monday-Friday. 
Archives Research is by appointment only 

The Curt Teich Archives offers a separate 
membership (see below). 


Museum 

Exhibition Open daily 1:00 p.m, to 4:30 p.m. 

Gallery Morning hours are reserved for school tours. The 
permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich Archives 
"America in a Postcard Mirror" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

Research Monday-Friday by appointment only. 

Library 

Admission $1.00 for adults, 50? for students and seniors. 

Monday is a free day for all visitors. Admission is 
always free for Curt Teich Archives and Lake 
County Museum Association members. 



B Front view of the Grotto of the Redemption and Archangel Fountain. Curt Teich postcard. 1935. 


JOIN US 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives, 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of mak¬ 
ing its resources available 


Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Atchives will 
help provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in 
the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental 
monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and will help 
support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake County Museum is 
a valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images 
that tel! the history of twentieth century North America 


Annual Memberships: 


Individual 

$ 

20 00 

Family/Group 

$ 

25 00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 

30 00 

Contributing 

$ 

50 00 

Sustaining 

$1 

150 00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500 00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, 
a subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum 
store, a 10% discount on Teich Archives research services and 
a 10% discount on book and postcard reproduction sales. 










CONCRETE VISIONS: 

The Midwestern Grotto Environment 


A. Elevator of Cannon, Haase, & Metcalf, Granville, I A. Photographic postcard. Ca. 1908. Granville is about 75 miles west of West Bend, IA 


By Lisa Stone 

The rural landscape of north western 
Iowa is characterized by profound 
horizontality and consummate subjuga¬ 
tion to the pursuit of agriculture. The 
region is not generally associated with 
architectural forms relative to the 
emergence of the Modern movement, nor 
is it identified with structures reflecting 
centuries of Christian devotional tradi¬ 
tion. However, with the re-introduction 
of concrete technology into the building 
arts in the early years of this century, 
followed closely by the availability of 
bagged concrete for the consumer, ele¬ 
ments of both took hold in the heart¬ 
land. 

Skyscrapers rise in the form of grain 
elevators, abruptly interrupting the hori¬ 
zontal nature of the landscape [Fig. A] 
The apparent seamless modernity en¬ 
compassed within these sleek geometric 
forms of monolithic concrete astounded 
Le Corbusier, and architects associated 
with the Bauhaus in the early 1900s. 
Grain elevators (and other examples of 
American industrial building) were per¬ 
ceived as harbingers of the International 
Style on the American frontier, by Euro¬ 
pean progenitors of Modernism. 1 
However, these containers for grain 
storage were embraced by U.S. farmers 
for their utilitarian function, not for their 


ground-breaking architectural signifi¬ 
cance. Increased grain production made 
possible by mechanical technology was 
received by an architectural form made 
possible by industrial building 
technology. However, with the arrival of 
this radically original, visually dominant 
architectural form, the built landscape 
was beginning to change. 


In contrast with the monumental and 
distinctly modern forms of grain 
elevators, houses, barns, and farm out¬ 
buildings in western Iowa generally con¬ 
form to a handful of revival and vernac¬ 
ular styles. The landscape is ornamented 
in season with informal vegetable and 
flower gardens — an element of visual 
extravagance punctuating the region's 


POST CAR 


Correspondence side of Granville, Iowa grain elevator postcard. 
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fertility. This rural built landscape is vir¬ 
tually without variation for miles, with 
the notable exception of West Bend, 

Iowa; the birthplace of the grotto 
environment in the Upper Midwest. 

Beginning in 1912, the conjunction of 
concrete (recently made available on a 
non-industrial scale), with the magnani¬ 
mous vision of an immigrant priest, was 
to have a profound influence on artists 
and the landscape in the Upper Mid¬ 
west. Although grain elevators supposedly 
expressed the quintessence of Modern¬ 
ism (an unresearched assumption on the 
part of European modernists), they were 
designed and built to contain and move 
grain — the economic mainstay of the 
region. The Midwestern grotto can be 
viewed as a sacred counterpart to the 
secular granary. Built to encompass and 
transmit the essence of prevailing 
spiritual beliefs in an atmosphere of 
super natural beauty, grottos provided a 
place for the spirit to be moved and 
stored However diverse, the existence 
of both forms arrived, concurrently, with 
concrete technology 

C. North and east front of the Grotto of the Redemption. Photographic postcard. Ca. 7930s. 

In 1897 Paul Dobberstein was ordained 

into the priesthood at St. Francis ment made as a student. Suffering from 

Seminary, in St. Francis (now a severe case of pneumonia, he promised 

Milwaukee), Wisconsin Born in 1872 in to erect a shrine to the honor of the 

Rosenfield, Germany, Dobberstein was Blessed Virgin, should she intercede on 

educated at the University of Deutsch- his behalf. (The nature of this promise 

Krone, before his emigration to America. may have been influenced by the grotto 

Shortly after his ordainment he was of Our Lady of Lourdes, dedicated in 

assigned to the parish at Saints Peter 1894 at St. Francis Seminary Dobber- 

and Paul Catholic Church in West Bend, stein was a seminarian at the time, and 

Iowa. 2 this grotto has been attributed to his 

hand ) Dobberstein survived. A few years 

Dobberstein's destiny as a grotto builder later, with his health and a promise to 

had been sealed with a spiritual commit- fulfill, Dobberstein began to stockpile 


ordinary rocks and unusual geologic 
specimens on a scale which must have 
caused his parishioners to marvel. In 
1912 Dobberstein began to assemble 
these materials, and he continued to 
build until his death in 1954. 

The result resembles a petrified mirage 
A labyrinth of grotto structures encap¬ 
sulating the story of the Christian 
Redemption is situated adjacent to a 
conventional Catholic church at the 
edge of a small town in the corn belt 




D. The Reverend at work on Grotto 48, West Bend, I A. Photographic postcard. Date not known. 







Dobberstein's manipulation of rocks, 
shells, and numerous other materials is 
enhanced by plantings of cannas and 
other flowers in encrusted jardiniere in¬ 
corporated within the Grotto [Fig. D], 
The notion of organic growth evident in 
the rock work is complimented by these 
foliate forms. Though built to narrate 
specific divine events, the Grotto of the 
Redemption suggests spiritual discovery 
through the experience of nature and 
natural forms, (though in this case 
"nature and natural forms" are highly 
manipulated), thus differentiating the 
purpose of the Grotto — a place for 
private communion with nature and sp- 
pirit — from that of the Church — a 
place for public congregation and wor¬ 
ship. 

Though the Grotto of the Redemption 
was built to fulfill spiritual needs, Dob- 
berstein created an attraction which 
drew pilgrims and tourists (now some¬ 
what indistinguishable), by the thous¬ 
ands to West Bend Capitalizing on this, 
Dobberstein incorporated a Bear Pit (for 
a short time) into the grotto proper, and 
an artificial lake for fishing and swim¬ 
ming, on adjacent land. West Bend soon 
became synonymous with "grotto," and 
"grotto," shortly after, became 
synonymous with the encrusted concrete 
environment 

The initial popularity of the Grotto of 
the Redemption was enhanced by the 
graphic power of grotto images transmit¬ 
ted by the ubiquitous postcard Many 
views of Dobberstein's environment 
were made into black and white photo 
cards by various companies, and into 
color postcards by the Curt Teich Com¬ 
pany. Through the media of the post¬ 
card, souvenirs were made available to 
tourists to prompt their memories, 
should the fantastic illusions of the 
Grotto wane. Assuming that many of 
these were sent to friends and relatives, 
images of the Grotto of the Redemption 
were disseminated, spreading an idea 
about spirit, material, and an imagina¬ 
tive sense of landscape laterally 
throughout the country. 

The popularity of the Grotto of the Re¬ 
demption resulted in commissions for 
nine individual grottos for Catholic 
parishes, convents, parks, and one 
cemetery [Fig E] Dobberstein built the 
components in West Bend, and later 
transported and erected these grottos at 
various locations in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and South Dakota Dating from the ear¬ 
ly 1920s through the* 1940s, these grottos 
were satellites of the Grotto of the* 
Redemption, and marked a growing tide 
in Catholic and popular interest in the 
grotto form 

Slightly east of the Mississippi River, in 
an area known as the "driftless" region 
(having escaped complete flattening by 
glaciers). Father Mathias Wernerus 
began construction of the Dickeyville 
Grotto in 1925, on the grounds of the 
Holy Ghost Churc h in Dickeyville, 
Wisconsin. The Dickeyville Grotto is 
considerably smaller and less labyrin¬ 
thine than the Grotto of the Redemp¬ 
tion. and consists of a scries of shrines 
and monuments to religion, patriotism, 
and a host of Catholic symbols and prin¬ 
ciples. 1 lie "Grotto' itself is a small 


E. Front view of the Crucifixion Crotto, Wesley, IA (in Catholic cemetary). Photographic postcard Date not known. 


[Fig. B, inside cover], Dobberstein's 
method of incorporating exotic and 
common rocks with concrete gave birth 
to a hyper-precious amalgamation of 
geologic treasures and space As if an 
imagined igneous event fused the 
mineral world with light, color, and 
organic form, this complex of glistening 
devotional shrines, so radically distinct 
from anything in the surrounding built 
landscape, appears to have materialized 
from an architectural, topographical illu¬ 
sion. 

Dobberstein's Grotto of the Redemption 
(as his primary life work is known), 
transported centuries of grotto history to 
the frontier of the agrarian Middle West. 
The ancient and European history of 
religious grottos is far too complex to 
address in depth in this writing. Grottos 
(in Christian history) began as natural 
caves or recessed areas in hillsides 
which provided spiritual sanctuary for 
shepherds (tied to the countryside for 
long periods of time), as well as for pil¬ 


grims, as places of rest and meditation 
en route Eventually, artificial grottos 
were constructed in imitation of natural 
caves. The concept of a sanctuary sug¬ 
gesting the enveloping, mysterious, and 
primal qualities of nature is central to 
the essence of the grotto. 

The Grotto of the Redemption consists 
of nine contiguous grottos which il¬ 
lustrate the story of the Redemption, 
from the Fall of Man (which occurred, 
according to the faith, shortly after the 
time of the Creation — an event not 
featured but suggested metaphoric ally 
in the geologic fantasy of the Grotto 
itself), to the Resurrection An 
amalgamation of architectural styles 
and amorphous forms, encased in con¬ 
crete and extravagantly encrusted, make 
up the framework of the Grotto [Fig C] 

I ike a garden or cave, to experience the 
Grotto one must wander through it A 
progressive pathway corresponding with 
the Catholic legends exists, though there 
is little sense of a rational plan. 


F. Front view of Dickeyville Crotto with builder. Dickeyville. Wl. Photographic postcard Date not known. 










cave-1 ike enclosure at the entrance to 
the site, dedicated to the Holy Mother 
[Fig. F]. 

Dobberstein and Wernerus had been 
direct contemporaries. Both had 
emigrated from Germany, and both 
studied theology at St. Francis Seminary 
in Milwaukee. (Wernerus attended be¬ 
tween 1904 and 1907.) Wernerus picked 
up the basics of grotto construction by 
working under Dobberstein in West 
Bend Their documented travails in col¬ 
lecting massive quantities of geologic 
specimens, the incorporation of stock 
religious statuary into their grottos, and 
countless aesthetic and technical simi¬ 
larities suggests a "master/apprentice" 
creative association. 

Unlike Dobberstein, Wernerus may not 
have been intent on limiting his 
materials to precious and semiprecious 
rock, or perhaps the difficulty of procur¬ 
ing so much of it prompted him to in¬ 
corporate large quantities of broken 
china, glass, and other available 
materials into his work Once taken out 
of context, (broken, and embedded in 
concrete with countless other shards), 
the most common ceramic and glass 
ware might possess a material presence 
far more enchanting than its original 
form ever suggested The encrustation 
of concrete with shards of common 
household materials is perhaps 
Wernerus' most significant contribution 
to Midwestern grotto history, having 
been immediately adopted by a number 
of builders of grottos and personal en¬ 
vironments [Fig. G]. 

Wernerus' early death in 1931 ended 
this project, which was near completion 
at the time However, with his grotto, 
Wernerus put Dickeyville permanently 
on the map Dickeyville is geographical¬ 
ly more accessible to the urban centers 
of the Upper Midwest, and like the 
Grotto of the Redemption, the 
Dickeyville Grotto became a major 
tourist attraction, whose popularity was 
enhanced by the postcard 

The existence of these two grottos, 
fueled by democratic principles of in¬ 
dividual expression (especially relevant 
to the immigrant population) ultimately 
had a profound influence on builders in 
the landscape of the Upper Midwest. 
Religious grottos and personalized 
sculptural environments began to ap¬ 
pear throughout the region (Though 
small, individual grottos and shrines 
were prevalent in this country, the grot¬ 
to as an entire environment was begin¬ 
ning to be explored.) The seductive 
possibilities of combining embellished 
concrete with elements of landscape 
architecture caught the imaginations of 
a number of artist/builders in the 
region 3 Tracing its genesis to the work 
of Father Dobberstein, and its roots to 
centuries of sacred and secular grotto 
history, the grotto-environment explored 
horizontally what the grain elevator did 
vertically for our twentieth century ar¬ 
chitectural vocabulary. Father Dobber¬ 
stein spent forty-two years as priest, 
spelunker, and grotto builder extraor¬ 
dinaire. Though by all accounts he cut a 
powerful, egocentric presence, he may 
never have been aware of the magni¬ 
fy tude of his influence fl 



C. Flower pot in front of the Holy Ghost church, Dickeyville, Wl. Photographic postcard 
Date not known. This flower pot is one of a pair, thought to be one of the earliest pieces 
built by Dobberstein. It features shards of glass, ceramic ware, tile, shells, rocks, and stick 
shift knobs from the Ford Motor Company, imbedded in concrete. 


NOTES 

1 Banham, Reyner, A Concrete Atlan¬ 
tis, U.S. Industrial Building and European 
Modern Architecture (The MIT Press, 
1986). 

2 Hutchinsen, Duane, Grotto 
Father/Artist-Priest of the West Bend 
Grotto (Foundation Books, 1989). 

3 This is not to suggest that these en¬ 
vironments are exclusive to the Upper 
Midwest, however, the specific influence 
of the Grotto of the Redemption can be 
observed and documented in this region. 


Lisa Stone is a free lance writer, lecturer, 
and curator who concentrates on the in- 
erpretation of artworks by Self-Taught 
and Outsider artists Formerly with Carl 
Hammer Gallery, Chicago, she co¬ 
teaches a summer travel class annually 
at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago She is actively involved in the 


documentation and preservation of 
sculptural environments by Self-Taught 
artists, and is Project Coordinator for the 
restoration of Fred Smith's WISCONSIN 
CONCRETE PARK in Phillips, Wisconsin 
Ms. Stone resides in Spring Lake, Wl 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives. . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Archives' computer 
index may be searched for topics 
related to this article: 

CAVE S/grottos 

CHURCHES/shrines, relics, 
locations 

INDUSTRY, FOOD/grain 
elevators 

INDUSTRY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
cement plants 






442. Steamer at Boat Docks. Waukegan, 111. 



Postcard Views of Home Community 


The Lake County Museum's Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives has published a book 
of reproduction postcard views of Lake 
County communities called A Different 
Time: Postcard Views of Lake County; 
Illinois. 

The book includes views dating from 
1910 to 1965 of fifteen Lake County 
communities including Antioch, 
Wauconda, the Great Lakes Naval Train¬ 
ing Station, Barrington, Waukegan, Fox 
Lake, Lake Forest, Highland Park, North 
Chicago, Mundelein, Libertyville, Fort 
Sheridan, Lake Zurich, Zion, and the St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary all taken 
from the Teich Postcard Archives. The 
book's format includes a plastic snap 
binding which allows the postcards to 
be removed and mailed. 

The Teich Archives has become nation¬ 
ally reknown as a resource for visual 
materials related to North American 
twentieth century culture. Although the 
Archives contains views of places and 
events all across the United States and 
Canada, many are of the Museum's 
"home" community of Lake County. As 
with other communities which lie adja¬ 
cent to major metropolitan areas, the 
landscape of Lake County (which com¬ 
prises the northern suburbs of Chicago) 
seems to change daily as towns grow 
and land use changes from agrarian to 
commercial, industrial, and residential 


Views like those in this new book help 
to document the environmental altera¬ 
tions we all experience. 

The book's introductory essay is written 
by Michael Ebner, Professor of History 
at Lake Forest College and nationally 
recognized scholar of urban and subur¬ 
ban history. In his essay, Professor Ebner 


traces Lake County from the turn of the 
century, offering insight into the sources 
and extent of environmental and demo¬ 
graphic change 

Proceeds from the sale of A Different 
Time go to support the Teich Archives. 
For more information, call the Archives 
offices at (708) 526-8638. □ 



Weekly clothing inspection. Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IL. Curt Teich postcard. 1914 7 




PICTURING THE WILDERNESS 

Postcards Illustrate Children's Biography Series 


By Matthew Groshek 

Pictures found in books have a definite 
effect on the experience of reading. This 
becomes clear when orchestrating pic¬ 
tures for a book series which is aimed at 
young readers. As a picture editor for a 
children's book publishing firm, I am in 
the unique position to meet with authors 
who have found a subject of passion 
about which to write, designers who are 
inspired to construct a visually exciting 
book, and editors who are determined to 
make a subject as clear and fascinating 
as possible. 

After meeting with these people to 
discuss what they desire for the visual 
content of a book, it becomes my 
responsibility to comply with their re¬ 
quests, and to gather information about 
alternative picture sources. This is how 
Milwaukee based publisher Gareth 
Stevens, Inc. came to use the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives for its series People 
Who Have Helped the World. 

Input from librarians, through the sales 
staff at Gareth Stevens, Inc. revealed a 
lack of biographies for junior-high level 
readers. The People Who Have Helped 
the World series, which was found to 
satisfy this particular need, was pro¬ 
posed by Exley Publications, Ltd. at the 
Bologna International Book Fair in 1986. 
Conceived by Helen Exley, some titles 
were to be published by Exley Publica¬ 
tions and others by Gareth Stevens, Inc. 
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strongly fell in love with the idea of the 
natural history of his adopted country. 
Clearly, John Muir's legacy was equally 
important. The myths and realities 
which make up his national character 
and account for his considerable follow¬ 
ing were clearly detailed 

While researching this title, it became 
evident that, as a following for Muir was 
building among the American public, a 



The aim of this series is to describe "the 
lives of extraordinary people who often 
had the most ordinary beginnings." It 
became clear in reading the texts and 
meeting with the authors that something 
more exacting and interesting was 
meant for these books. 

One point of the series is to illustrate 
personalities who have attempted to 
change existing cultural values. What 
makes these books useful is the voice of 
the author, the profusion of quotations 
from the subject, and statements from 
the people who have been affected by 
the enduring philosophies of these indi¬ 
viduals. Another feature of this series is 
an exhaustive chronology, a list of peo¬ 
ple and places to contact, and addi¬ 
tional references to consult. 

By December 1990, Gareth Stevens, Inc. 
will have published eight of these 
biographies Among the titles are books 
on John Muir, Sojourner Truth, Edward 
R Murrow, Ralph Nader, and Betty 
Friedan. Nearly all contain reproduc¬ 
tions of postcard images from the Teich 
Archives. 

The decision to use images from the 
Teich Archives first came about while 
working on the John Muir title (subtitled 
Naturalist, Writer , and Guardian of the 
North American Wilderness). It was clear 
that author Sally Tolan and editor 
Rhoda Sherwood had a desire to retain 
8 the personality of the individual who so 



Naturalist and writer John Muir 









A. Giant sequoia tree cut to allow automobile traffic. Curt Teich postcard. 1921 


corresponding rise in the popularity of 
picturing the American wilderness was 
occurring. This picturing of the 
wilderness was not necessarily a new ac¬ 
tivity, nor was it outside the realm of 
the purchasing public. It seemed that 
the existence of postcard images of 
some of the areas Muir worked to pro¬ 
tect would serve as a clear indication 
that Muir's legacy had reached the 
general population through this ver¬ 
nacular print form. 

Books with an historical connection 
usually rely on images which are used 
so often that they tease to engage the 
viewer beyond their form as a cultural 
sign. In the Muir biography, I felt it was 
necessary to temper the mythologies of 
Ihos<* images with a contemporaneous 
mythology expressed in picture post 


cards. The postcard is special because it 
is both a record of a cultural experience 
and a vehicle for an individual message. 
Other images function in a different 
manner; they are intended to transcend 
the time period of their making. It was 
necessary to temper the humorless 
history of the more often used images 
with the concurrent charm of postcards 
[Fig. A]. 

Postcard images offer a view of what 
was important enough to the time to 
publish and distribute widely and rapid¬ 
ly. In this sense they crystallize a 
culturally significant activity or place. 
Furthermore, they offer a beautiful im¬ 
age, produced with a different set of 
conventions than the fine art photo¬ 
graph or the historical photograph com¬ 
missioned to commemorate. Especially 


distinctive in their coloring, these pic¬ 
tures offer a peculiar representation 
which is both common and uncommon. 
Selecting postcard images allowed me 
to include pictures of stylistic variety. 
This variety is important to clue readers 
in to the fact that construction of im¬ 
ages is also a communication of cultural 
values. 

All pictures tell stories of those who 
made them, the culture that shared 
them, and the technologies that allowed 
them to be. For this reason the import¬ 
ance of pictures in any book cannot be 
overlooked. The experience of research¬ 
ing topics in this series has emphasized 
for me the place pictures hold in our 
culture and the value they have as 
vehicles for communication. □ 


Matthew Groshek holds an MFA in print¬ 
making, and was formerly picture editor 
with Gareth Stevens, Inc. of Milwaukee. 
He presently resides in North Carolina. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives. . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Archives' com¬ 
puter index may be searched for 
topics related to this article: 

LANDSCAPE/conservation 

NATIONAL PARKS/Glacier 
NATIONAL PARKS/Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARKS/Yellowstone 
NATIONAL PARKS/Carlsbad 
Caverns 

NATIONAL PARKS/Rocky 
Mountain 

NATIONAL PARKS/national forests 
NATIONAL PARKS/Great Smoky 
Mountains 

NATIONAL PARKS/Badlands 
NATIONAL PARKS/Everglades 
NATIONAL PARKS/Mount Rainier 
NATIONAL PARKS/Crater Lake 
NATIONAL PARKS/Petrified Forest 
NATIONAL PARKS/Grand Canyon 
NATIONAL PARKS/Bryce Canyon 
NATIONAL PARKS/MammothCave 
NATIONAL PARKS/Hot Springs 
NATIONAL PARKS/Sequoia 
NATIONAL PARKS/Acadia 
(Lafayette) 

NATIONAL PARKS/Zion 
NATIONAL PARKS/Lassen Volcano 
NATIONAL PARKS/Big Bend 
NATIONAL PARKS/Grand Teton 
NATIONAL PARKS/Mesa Verde 
NATIONAL PARKS/Hawaii 
Volcanoes 

NATIONAL PARKS/Platt 
NATIONAL PARKS/Shenandoah 
NATIONAL PARKS/Cumberland 
Gap 

NATIONAL PARKS/Canadian 
NATIONAL PARKS/Kings Canyon 
NATIONAL PARKS/Wind Cave 
NATIONAL PARKS/other 

STATE PARKS/general views 
STATE PARKS/buildings 
STATE PARKS/campgrounds 
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Archives Wins 
National Honors 

The Curt Teich Archives has won a Cer¬ 
tificate of Commendation award from 
the American Society for State and 
Local History (AASLH) for its "Views 
from America's Past" book series of 
reproduction postcards 

Since 1988, the Teich Archives has 
cooperatively published five books in 
the "Views from America's Past" series 
with the National Trust for Historic Pres¬ 
ervation's publishing division, the Preser¬ 
vation Press. Focusing on reproduction 
postcard views of twentieth century 
North America including diners and 
other roadside structures, art deco 
buildings, amusement parks, movie 
palaces, and the boardwalks and attrac¬ 
tions of the seaside, the books have 
been best sellers for the National Trust. 
They showcase the cause of architec¬ 
tural preservation in a popular, colorful, 
fun format. 

The AASLH Awards program is the na¬ 
tion's most prestigious competition for 
achievement in the preservation and in¬ 
terpretation of local and regional his¬ 
tory. It is designed to encourage stand¬ 
ards of excellence by focusing attention 
on the achievements of individuals and 
organizations in the history field 

"The competition is extremely rigorous," 
said Ruth Truitt, Assistant Executive 
Director of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, "and we are very pleased that 
the Lake County Museum's Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives so well represents the 
quality of historic programs in the state 
of Illinois " 

The award was presented in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. on September 8 at AASLH's 
50th anniversary meeting. □ 


Support Appreciated 

For the fourth year, the Teich Archives 
has received a substantial donation from 
the Windy City Postcard Club of 
Chicago. This year's five hundred dollar 
contribution, which is part of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Windy City Club's annual 
postcard show, brings the total gift from 
the group to over two thousand dollars 

Donations to the Teich Archives have 
become increasingly important. Begin¬ 
ning with the current fiscal year, 20% of 
the operating budget for the Archives 
must come from memberships, dona- 
10 tions, book sales, and research and 


photographic reproduction services, We 
are grateful for the Windy City Club's 
generousity and for the continuing sup¬ 
port of all our members. 

For information about the Windy City 
Postcard Club, write Box 818, La Grange, 
IL 60525. □ 


Membership Fees 
Raised 

In the six years the Teich Archives has 
offered a membership program, the cost 
of membership has remained at its 
original price ($15.00 for individual; 
$20.00 for institution or group) while the 
benefits of membership have increased 
The quarterly publication, which began 
as a four page large format brochure, is 
now a twelve page journal. Members 
also receive discounts on research ser¬ 
vice fees and on the purchase of books 
and reproduction postcards 

While membership to any organization 
should offer benefits, memberships are 
also a vital source of support for the 
organization's purpose and goals. 

Beginning with the current fiscal year, 
20% of the operating budget for the 
Teich Archives must come from 
memberships, donations, research ser¬ 
vice Tees, and book sales. We need sup¬ 
port now more than ever and have 
decided to slightly raise the cost of 
memberships (to $20 00 for individual; 
$25,00 for family or group; $30.00 for in¬ 
stitution) to help cover the cost of keep¬ 
ing the Archives open. 

To all our members, a big thanks for 
your past and continued support. It is 
greatly appreciated. □ 


Search For 
Diner Film 

Two film makers are seeking home 
movie footage of life in and around 
diners. The film will be used for a one 
hour documentary about the American 
diner being produced by Bill Eldred and 
Giorgio Staffaroni for distribution to 
European television and PBS affiliates in 
the United States. 

"We are approaching the diner as a 
uniquely American institution, and are 
covering each of its many angles, archi¬ 
tecture, community role, cuisine, history, 
and the personal interaction that takes 
place inside of them." Eldred said. 

"We were shown home movie footage 
of the Bill Gates diner in Bolton Land¬ 
ing, New York, and it was amazing," 
Eldred continued. "It was the real thing; 
it brought back a flood of memories for 
Bill Gates, Jr. and his mom, Dawn, 
which we were able to record." Eldred 
hopes to collect similar footage from 
other diner families, friends, and fans. 


For further information, contact Bill 
Eldred at (212) 529-1493 or write 874 
Broadway, Box 507, New York City, NY 
10003. □ 


INDICIA 


Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in an increasing 
number of publications. Indicia is an an¬ 
notated booklist of recent publications 
and exhibits in which Teich Archives im¬ 
ages appear. 

□ Daniel, Clifton, Ed. Chronicle of 
America. Chronicle Publications. 

1989. 956 pages, approximately 2,700 
illustrations. ISBN 0-13-133745-9. 

From "prehistory" to 1988, this huge 
book traces the development of 
America with news-like snippits of in¬ 
formation. The editors suggest that 
their approach was intentionally like 
a newspaper, stressing "variety, 
drama, sociology, and human in¬ 
terest. history as news and news 
as history." This book joins others in 
the Chronicle series, including Chroni¬ 
cle of the 20th Century, Chronicle of 
the French Revolutioni, and Chronicle 
of the Year 1988. 

□ Peduzzi, Kelli, Ralph Nader. 
Milwaukee: Gareth Stevens Children's 
Books, 1990. 68 pages, 37 illustra¬ 
tions, ISBN 0-8368-0098-2. 

A children's biography of the con 
sumer advocate who devotes his life 
to crusading for citizen's rights such 
as safer cars, cleaner food, and 
truthful advertising. This biography is 
from the Gareth Stevens series "Peo¬ 
ple Who Have Helped the World" 
which focuses on the great 
humanitarians and conservationists of 
our time (see page 8). 

□ Tolan, Sally. John Muir. Milwaukee: 
Gareth Stevens Children's Books, 

1990 68 pages, 44 illustrations. ISBN 
0-8368-0099-0. 

A children's biography of the 
naturalist and founder of the Sierra 
Club who, as an early proponent of 
wilderness preservation, was influen¬ 
tial in establishing the national park 
system. This biography is from the 
Gareth) Stevens series "People Who 
Have Helped the World," which 
focuses on the great humanitarians 
and conservationists of our time (see 
page 8). 

□ Sacred Space. Exhibit sponsored by 
the Illinois Arts Council. Touring the 
state of Illinois through 1992, 

An exhibit of photographs and 
postcards with accompanying essays 
about religious life in America Five 


different perspectivies are presented, 
including those of photographers 
Kenneth C. Burkhart, Kevin Mooney, 
and Gregory Murphey, social 
historian Ellen Skerrett, and journalist 
Sallyann Jacobson. Sacred Space 
grew out of the exhibit Celebrating 
Chicago's Religious Architecture, 
which was produced for the Chicago 
Architecture Foundation in 1988. 

Sacred Space will be on view at New 
Trier High School in Winnetka, Il¬ 
linois from 27 August through 26 
September. For information about the 
touring schedule of Sacred Space 
contact the Illinois Arts Council, 100 
West Randolph, Suite 10-500, 

Chicago, IL 60601, (312) 814-6750. 

□ Edler, Jack, and Edith Koplin. 26 
Postcards of Early Hawaii. Honolulu: 
The Maile Press. 15 pages, 28 illustra¬ 
tions. ISBN 1-877690-07-4 
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A beautifully produced book of full- 
color, ready-to-mail postcard views 
of early Hawaii which capture the 
islands in a time just before great 
physical change came along with ag¬ 
ricultural and commercial growth. 
They preserve a more romantic era 
than today. “Perhaps more important¬ 
ly/' Koplin remarks in the concluding 
essay, “they also serve as historical 
records of scenes which have 
changed dramatically over the 
years." All of the views came from 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives, and 
the reproduction color is excellent 
and very true to the original postcards. 

□ Schlesinger, Chris “Low and Slow is 
the Only Way to Go,“ Metropolitan 
Home, Volume 21, Number 6, June 
1990, pp 64-71. 

The traditions of sourthern barbecu¬ 
ing as a 'uniquely American method 
of cooking meat using live fire" are 
discussed around the author's child¬ 
hood memories of his “folks' annual 
July 4 pig pickin'" in Tidewater, 
Virginia. 

□ Lautman, Victoria, Barbara Flanagan, 
Wendy S. Israel, and Julie V. lovine 
“Coming Home to America," Metro¬ 
politan Home, Volume 21, Number 7, 
July 1990, pp 45-75. 

A series of short articles (“A Prairie 
Solution," “The Ranch Sees Red," 


“The Shack of the New," “Chip Off 
the Old Block," "Temple Contempo/' 
and “Seaside Story") highlighting 
styles of American vernacular archi¬ 
tecture. Each article is visually in¬ 
troduced with a postcard image of 
the historic style which serves as a 
point of departure for photographic 
essays of recent structures in that 
style. 

□ Boyer, Paul S., Clifford E. Clark, Jr, 
Joseph F. Kett, Thomas L. Purvis, Har¬ 
vard Sitkoff, and Nancy Woloch. The 
Enduring Vision: A History of the Am¬ 
erican People. Lexington, MA: D.C 
Heath and Company. 1990. 1159 
pages ISBN 0-669-09798-5. 

A textbook of American history from 
its geographical foundation of land- 
forms, river systems, natural regions, 
climate, and vegetation and the 
theme of human interaction with the 
environment through to the present 
day. The book ends “not with the 
usual miscellaneous catalogue of 
unresolved contemporary problems 
but with the interpretation of recent 
history as the nation's coming-to- 
terms with a sense of limits: the rise 
of ecological consciousness, the wan¬ 
ing of global dominance, and the 
challenge of competing technological 
societies " Postcard images from the 
Teich Archives appear on pages 735 
and 738 in the chapter “Politics and 
Expansion in an Industrializing Age" 

Museum Expansion 
Formalized 

The Lake County Museum (of which the 
Teich Archives is a department) broke 
ground on September 29 for Phase I of 
a major expansion to its main building. 
The 3,300 square foot expansion will in¬ 


clude a 1,100 square foot education 
center and 2,200 square feet of new ex¬ 
hibit space. At present, only about 5% 
of the objects in the Museum's collec¬ 
tions can be exhibited at a given time 
due to the small size of the public 
gallery. The addition of a dedicated 
education center (which will also serve 
as adult programming space) will allow 
the Museum's education department to 
coordinate school groups in and out of 
the galleries without worry about incle¬ 
ment weather. Phase I will also move 
the front entrance of the Museum to the 
east side of the present structure, to 
face a rolling lawn descending to a lake. 
This will facilitate school bus and handi¬ 
capped entrance access and will make 
the Museum more visible to patrons 
who are using the 1,500 acre Lakewood 
Forest Preserve in which the Museum is 
located. 

The new structure will connect the pres¬ 
ent Museum main building with the 
county animal warden facility, forming a 
u-shape (see photo). The u-shape will 
serve to formalize and enclose the 
courtyard to the west of the main 
building which will more usefully suit 
the programming needs of the Museum. 
In Phase II, the animal warden depart¬ 
ment will be relocated, and the Museum 
will convert this two-story, enamel-faced 
brick structure into 8,000 square feet of 
environmentally controlled storage 
space. The first floor of the new storage 
space will provide the Museum's only 
ground level environmentally controlled 
storage area, which will be used to 
house the vehicle and large agricultural 
implement collections. 

Phase I of the $680,000 project is 
scheduled for completion in June, 1991 
The Teich Archives will remain in its 
present building to the southwest of the 
Museum's main structure, □ 



Lake County Museum expansion model. David VZoodhouse Architects, Inc. Photo: jess Smith / PHO IOSMITH 11 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago 
in the Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (708) 526-8638. 



The°Curt Teich Company operated in 
Chicago from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of 
postcards, advertising pamphlets and 
brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other 
printed items The company eventually 
became the largest volume producer of 
postcards In the world Over the span of 76 
years of business. Teich saved copies of 
everything his firm printed, Including most of 
the original photographic and layout work 
In this way he established an industrial arch¬ 
ives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the Importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the 
history of twentieth century America 

IMAGE FILE is published quarterly by the 
l ake County Museum Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the I ake 
County Forest Preserve District. 
ISSN-07430-7617 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to North American twentieth century 
culture, Articles, review essays, and news 
items will be considered for publication. 
Guidelines for submission of articles are 
available upon request by writing to the 
Publications Editor, Lake County Museum, 
Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 60084 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Derisions on man¬ 
uscripts will be rendered within four weeks 
of submission. Offers to review books or sug¬ 
gestions of books to review are welcomed 

Janet Gallimore-Smith, Museum Supervisor 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File 

Christine A Pyle, Assistant Curator of Special 
Collections 

Debra Gust, Researcher 

Jerie Tallman, Cataloger/Data Entry 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Archives. 

The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60084, USA 
(708) 526-0638/526-7878 
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